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I did most of Scott's camp work on the Barrier
once the tent lining was thrown over the bamboos ;
Scott wandered off to inspect the ponies and discuss
their chances. I am sure that he was right: he
had all the burden and anxiety of leadership.
From One Ton Camp we did our fifteen miles a
day pretty regularly, marching by night. As often
as not Bowers and Oates were called into our tent
after hoosh for a conference, about weights and
ponies and so forth. Bowers was always for keeping
weights and banking upon the ponies lasting ; but
Victor his pony, ' as gentle as a dear old sheep,'
had to be killed for want of food in 83 South.
Owing to Gates' skill and care even the worst
crocks among the ponies did better than had been
hoped. ' I congratulate you, Titus,' said Bill in
the Gateway, ' And / thank you, Titus,' said Scott.
That was after 428 miles and the end of the Barrier
Stage.

After the Winter Journey November weather on
the Barrier seemed like heaven ; before we started
it was impossible to imagine such pleasant con-
ditions. We saw little of the Gateway and Mount
Hope as we came up to the Glacier, owing to ftick
weather, but I remember one day when it cleared
and we saw those great ranges of beautiful moun-
tains, and Wilson said : ' Well! The man who
stood here and saw that for the first time and
plugged into it did a pretty fine thing.' He was,
of course, referring tq, Shackleton.

Shackleton ente/ecl the Glacier on slippery ice.
We went in on the deepest soft snow, into which
our ^heavy sledges sank to the cross-bars, and acted
like snow ploughs. This was due to the great